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Tue following is the Substance of a Sermon preached: at~ the 
Baptist Meeting-House, in this city. on the 9th of J me, 1813) by: 
the Rev. Mr. Reis, of Paris, but latterly a,Baptis: Missiovary. from 
New-York. 


(TAKEN FROM MEMORY, BY A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THIS CITY.) 
Godis a Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him 
: in spirit and in truth.—Johniv, 24. 


Tae words which I have just spoken are important. to us 
all—to the white maa, and to the black. The formalist, 
who attends only to the externals of religion,. is. in more 
danger, my friends, of going to hell, than the. most.reproe 
bate. character. Some of you may think.that this assertion 
might tend'to the moral injury of. many. souls; but, itis a 
solemn truth, at least it is so in. my, humbte opinion. I¢ 
will avail you nothing, that I cloak from your. view the 
simple truths of the Gospel—and it is clear, that the Gospel 
does not distinguish between him..who attends only to the 
outward forms of religion, and the most abandoned characters 

Many persons are pleased with those preachers whostab- 
lish a kind of uniform system of worship, regarding only 
the ceremony, without. speaking to their hearts in the Di- 
vine eloquence of our Saviour; who lead their hearers from 
time to time, in a stiff, unbending track, like soldiers 
training for an.army; but they much deceive themselves if 
they calculate, that the path they arein is that which leads 
to life everlasting. Oh! no—‘* God isa Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
It is impossible for a man to be visited by the spirit of God, 
and he not. feel its genia! influence;, and it is in.vain for him 
to attempt to worship God in the way, which he is come 
manded, unless he be visited, and is deeply impressed vy 
its sacred influence. 

Jesus.was ** meek and lowly of mind; ama. of -orrows, 
and acquainted with grief,” who sought out tc sinner, & 
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pour the oil of comfort o’er his soul. Travelling through 
Samaria, with his disciples, he sent-them to the city to ob- 
tain meat for their subsistence, and Jesus sat himself down 
near to a well, to which there soon after came a Woman 
of Samaria, and Jesus said untoher, ** Give meto drink;” 
and she answered and said, ** How is it, that thou, being a 
Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Woman of Samaria;” 
for it was not customary for the Jews and: Samaritans to 
have dealing: with each other. Jesus answered and said 
unto her, ‘** If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living water:” 
And the woman said unto him, “ Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep; from whence, then, hast 
thou that living water?’ for the woman spoke of things 
that were worldly,and understood not the spiritual conver. 
sation of Jesus. Christ answered and said unto her, 
** Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but 
whosoever drinketh of the water I shall give him shail never 
thirst; but the water that { shall give him, shall be in him 
a well of water springing up unto everlasting life.’ The 
woman said, ** Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw:”? And Jesus answered, ‘** Go 
call thy husband, and come hither.” ‘The woman replied, 
ss |] have no husband;” and Jesus said unto her, ** Thou 
hast well said, * i have no husband,’ for thou hast had five 
husbands, and he whom thou nowhast is not thy husband: 
in that saidst thou truly.”” The woman was now astonished, 
and said, ‘* Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.”’ Jesus 
then replied to her, saying, ** Ye worship, ye know not 
what; we know what we worship, for salvation is of the 
jews;” adding, ‘* God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in spint and in truth.’? Now, she 
related the sayings which she had heard in the old Porch 
in the days of her youth; that there would come upon earth 
a Messiah, who is called Christ, and who, when, he was 
come, would tell them all things; and Jesus said, ** 1] that 
speak unto thee, am he.” 

It does not appear from any part of the word of God, that 
Christ declared himselt to be the Messiah, excepting in this 
ue iMstauce, and here his declaration of it is positive and 
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unequivocating: indeed, it appears to have been his dispost- 
tion to keep from his people. that knowledge of himself; tor 
the strictest injunction of secrecy in this particular was ene 


joined upon his disciples. 


[From this interesting incident between our Saviour and 
the Woman of Samaria, he gently glided on to a consider- 
ation of the comparative state and character of one renewed 
by the spirit of God, and one who had not felt the Divine 
inspiration; and proceeded somewhat in the tollowing 
Strain: ] 

In the rough mould of nature, prone as we are to immo. 
tality and sin, it is entirely impossible that we can so regu 
late ourselves as not to be offensive to the holy God. He 
has declared that we are all sinners, and sinful by nature; 
that before we can render unto him an acceptable offering, 
a radical change must take place in our souls; his Divine 
light must find entrance into our hearts, which shall be 
unto us as a beacon and a guide. Many persons are of opi- 
nion, that a moral ling of life, unaided by Divine grace, 
will ensure their salvation, but they deceive themselves, for 
it is expressly declared, that by the grace of Godalone can 
we arrive at the celestial abode. : 

Tothe heads of families | might appeal, were it necessary, 
to shew our proneness to evil—the lisping babe, before an 
opportunity has been afforded it to imbibe any thing by 
example, discovers anger, malice, and pride. By a use of 
the rod, these hateful passions may be confined within a chiid, 
but they can never be extracted by such means, for as the 
tree is, so will be the fruit. , 

It being deduced, then, not only from scripture, but 
fromthe palpable observance of every one, that we are na- 
turaily evil, it follows, that we must be renewed in our 
hearts, before we can serve God, ‘* who is a Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth.” And it is in vain to argue our ability to 

serve him, until this change has taken place. You may 
have “line upon line,” and ‘& precept upon precept,” but 
unless you pray wnceasingly for Divine assistance, and it 
please the Almighty to grant you: his enlightening spirit, 
you can never hope to receive the crown of eternal glory. 

And, oh! my hearers, how incessantly should you strive 
to obtain this grace of God. Do not malignant fevers rage 
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in your city, which, each succeeding year, sweep from your 
view the tenderest objects -of--your love and regard. Ah! 
what an evidence of it isthe garb in which so many of you 
are ever clad! [he means of death are numerous; and short. 
sighted man takes not a step that he is assured will not lead 
him to its dreary shades. Resolve, then, this night, that 
you will entreat the Almighty Disposer, to give unto you 
his aid-and support, that from the-natural cravings of lust 
and folly, you may'tutn your giddy steps, and be enabled 
to partake with him in eternity of everlasting joy and felicity, 
Old things must be done away, and new ones substiiuted; 
folly and transgression «must be driven from the:soul, and 
the all-sufficient grace of God be imbibed in its stead. 

» When any of you are brought to the bed of sickness, and 
the power/and vigor of lite begin to give way to the effects 
ot dire diséase, how apt-are you:to cail on the Physician of 
the world, implore the assistance of the Almighty, and use 
every mean in yout power to. recover your wonted health, 
though you know full well that its restoration will, be but 
for a season, a short, a transient: Sgason, which: fiits from 
your view, ere you had vreamed the mid-way had arrived. 
ji, then, you do this; if you call thus hastily on the worldly 
physican, wih how much more anxiety and speed should 
you call on Ged for-his Divine aid. It is heswho sustains 
you im the world, and but for his transcendent strength and 
protection, the very earth would sink, and with it bearthe 
whole race of man. 

Jesus \\hrist came upon earth to heal the sick, and to 
rescue from impending misery, the sons.of men; and they 
that were administered unto by him, had never after need 
of another physician. He prepared their souls, and when 
they had passed to the ** valley-and shadow of-death,”’ they 
ascended to heaven, the zenith of immortal glory. 

In what language can | pourtray the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate criminal, destined by the Jaws of his country forever 
to quit the scenes of lite; wavering between the tear of a 
just eternal punishment hereafter, and the consolatory 
cheerings ot etherial hope. Oh! what then. wouid he-give 
to ensure his never-dying soul! What pearls, and what dia- 
monds would he non give; torhear a heavenly voice whis- 


pering, ‘‘allshail be weil?’ And. if the: Ainighty ‘should 
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thus comfort his soul, how great would be the contrast! 
Despair and desperation giving place to love, and joy, and 
holy meditation!—oh! transporting thought!—oh! luxurious 
idea!—thou art magnificent even in imagination! And 
knowest thou not how brittle is the thread of life? How 
quick the transit from thfe florid bloom of health, to the 
pale and lifeless corpse? 

But we are to worship him in truth also; and where are 
you to seek it? In this Sacred Volume—here is the truth, 
as derived from the mouth of our Saviour, and the holy 
Apostles; and if any of you shall lack wisdom, wherewith 
to divine the mysteries of this holy book, cry aloud unto 
the Lord, and say, ** Lord, what | know not, teach thou 
me’’—and ‘he will most assuredly endow you plenteously 
with his heavenly wisdom. You are not, my friends, to 
look to him who is accounted among men as one of deep 
erudition, or to one who is conversant in languages—many 
of such have prostituted their talents to the reviiing of the 
word of God: but yu are to look to the Sacrea Volume, 
and pray to God that you may rightly interpret it. It is 
simple and beauti‘ul, and he who iooks into it wiih a pure 
and hallowed feeling, cannot misundersiand It. 

[t-is much to be regretted that there should exist in the 
minds of religious people, prejudices im favor or against 
particular sects of worshippers. What though a lirtle differs 
ence may exist in the outward ceremonies of different Geto. 
minations, are they not all destined to the same heavenly 
ark; and if the soul is but rid of its natural corruption, it 
is quite immaterial as to what persuasion we are of. “God 
wili not make the distinction which many of his people aie 
too apt to do. 

From the whole, then, of what has been said, it appears, 
that we are commanded to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. Let me entreat you, before you leave this house 
‘to-night, to’ resolve to obtain, by the most zealous suppli- 
cations to God, a portion of his ho'y spirit, in order that 
you may,be enabled, through the merits of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, to reach the heavenly mansion, where treasures 
ot immortal glory will be your reward forever and ever. 

luhope, my hearers, it «is not curiosity alone that has 
‘induced you to pay this visit to the house of God to night; 
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but let it be from whatever cause it may, I hope the Lord 
will make it a season of grace unio you; that he will wide. 
stretch your ears to his sacred oracles; that each of you may 
hereafter be enabled to say, “‘ it was good for me to have 
been there.” : 

Perhaps, my friends, I may never again be permitted the 
opportunity of speaking to you. The chilling blasts of 
death, both swift and sure, are hurled thickly about us, 
But, oh! may He who wields the destinies of heaven and 
earth, who is great in mercy and goodness, shield you un. 
der his protecting arm—may he guard the inhabitants of 
this city from the direful effects of fever, and from the hor- 
rors of war—and may he finally bring them to be a glory 
and an honor to his name, that when the last trump shall 
sound, we may ali meet together in the etherial mansions 
above, there to enjoy everlasting felicity—-Which may God, 
through the merits of Christ, grant, &c.—Amen. 
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LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY, ON HER DEATH-BED, 
TO HER SISTER. 


Dear SisteR—Before this can possibly reach you, the. 
unchanging fiat will pass, and I shall be either happy or mise- 
rabie for ever. None about me pretend to flatter me with 
the hapes of seeing another morning.—Short space to ace 
complish the mighty work of eternal salvation! yet cannot 
J teave the world without admonishing, without conjuring, 
you to be more early in preparing for that dreadful hour you 
are sure not to escape, and know not how shortly it may 
arrive. 

We have had the same education, have lived in the same 
manner, and though accounted very much alike, have re- 
s.mbled each other more in our follies than our faces. Oh, 
what a waste of time have we not been guilty of ! To dress 
well has been our oniy study; parade, equipage, and admi- 
ration, our ambition; pleasure, our avocation; and the 
mode, our god. 

How often, alas! have I profaned in idle chat that sacred 
name, by whose merits alone l.now have hopes to be forg!- 
ven! How often; alas! have J sat and heard his miracles 
and sufferings ridiculed by the false wits of the age, with- 
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out feeling uneasy motions at the blasphemy! Nay, how 


often have I myself, because I heard others do so, called 
in question that futurity I now go to prove, and am already 


convinced of. 

One moment methinks I see the blissful hopes of Para- 
dise unveiled; I hear ten thousand myriads of celestial exist- 
ences tuning their golden harps to songs of praise to the 
unutterable name. The next a scene all black and gloomy 
spreads itself béfore me, whence issue nought but sobs, and 
groans, and horrid shrieks; my fluctuating’ imagination 
varies the prospect, -and involves mein a sad uncertainty of 
my eternal doom: on one hand, beckoning angels smile on 
me; while on the other, the furies stand prepared to seize 
my fleeting soul. 

{ dare not hope; nor will my reverend friend suffer me 
absolutely to despair. He comforts me with promises in 
holy writ, which, to my shame, [ was unacquainted with 
before; but now I feel them as balm to my tormented 
conscience. 

I! must bid you adieueternally. I have discharged my duty 
in giving you this warning Oh! may my death, which you 
will shortly hear of, give it that weight I wish and pray)for: 
you are the last object of my earthly cares: | have now done 
with all below, shall retire into myself, and devote the tew 
moments allowed me to that penitence which alone can 
tecommend me to a glorious immortality. 

I die your affectionate sister, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. DR. COLLYER’S 
LECTURES ON SCRIPTURE FACTS. 


LECTURE U1.—( Continued from Page 169.) 


But it is time that we should pass on to the consideration 
of the remaining hypothesis, viz. 


Il. That the World is eternal. 

Many celebrated names among the ancients supported 
this opinion; of whom were Ocellus, Lucanus, Aristotle, 
the later Platonists, andw\enophanes, thé founder of a sect 
called the Eleatic. Plato himself acknowiedged thar the 
world was created by the, hand of God. Ii was moreover 
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supported by many modern philosophers; among whom we 
may number Spinoza, Amalric, and Abelard; not to name 
those of our own day, some of whom hold the eternity of 
the world in its full sense; and others assign to it an anti- 
quity much more remote than the scriptural account. will 
allow. ‘The heathen poets at large countenanced the former 
opinion, which proves that the popular sentiment of the 
Pagan world was, that what we deem creation, sprang from 
a chaos of which they appear to have no correct notion, 
under the influence of mere chance. 

There are several modifications of the hypothesis of ‘the 
world’s eternity: but we feel it our duty to assign the rea- 
sons which appear to us to overthrow it rather than to state 
the several senses in which it was held. 

"4. A valuable writer* has laid it down as an axiom, that 
if any thing be eternal it is also self-existent and immutabie, 
For a being is the same with all its properties taken together, 
We can have §* no conception of any substance distinct 
from all the properiies in which they inhere.’? On this prin- 
ciple, if any property be removed or destroyed, a part of 
that being would- necessarily perish; which is incensistent 
with *its being necessary, and subverts its eternity as a@ 
whole. it cannot be said, that it is impossible for altera- 
tions to be made on the face of this gi-be, when its several 
parts are incessantly changing; and the inferénce, allowing 
this fact, is against its eternity. 

2. The sane ingenious author has collected and enume- 
ratedvat length, severa’ piilosophical and astronomical ob- 
jections against this system. ‘Ihese have been urged by 
various writers; and we shall be sati-fied with simply nam- 
ingthem. ‘They are founded upon those immutable laws 
of nature by which the several parts of this frand system 
act in unison, so far as they have been discovered, and are 
comprehensible to us, aud which are ack: owledged by the 
world at large. They are to this effect — ‘That the projectile 
force of the planets is continually diminishing; therefore, 
had the present sysiem of things been eternally the same, 
they would long since have tallen into the su. “That the 
sun itself 1s continually losing,some of its hght. however 
small the proporien may be; and of course must.uiave Deen 
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utterly extinguished, That asthe sun and the fixed stars are 
supposed to attract each other, they must, ere this, have 
met in the centre of gravity common to the whole universe, 
That as many substances are constantly petrifying and ossi- 
fying, the. whole earth must have undergone the same 
change. And that as hills are continually subsiding, the 
surface of the whole globe must, ages ago, have been re- 
duced toa level: for if it be urged that the numbers.of those 
so subsiding are counterbalanced by others which we may 
suppose to have been raised by earthquakes, and other vio- 
lent convulsions, we answer—that the numbers so raised 
must be small compared with those reduced; not to say, 
that mountains raised by earthquakes are for the most part 
hollow, and are therefore naturally more disposed to sub- 
side and fallin. This hypothesis supposes that all moun- 
tains with which we are now acquainted, are the effects of 
earthquakes, (admitting that the original ones, through the 
effects of time had been levelled, which would doubtless 
have been the case had the world been eternal;) a suppo- 
sition so absurd, that we need only appeal to such moun- 
tains as the Alps, the Peak of Teneriffe, and others, to 
overthrow it. Many others have been proposed, but we 
cheerfully leave these hypothetical speculations to the learne 
ed and the curious, the philosopher and the naturalist, and 
pass on to other considerations. which we deem more 1m- 
portant and more satisfactory. 

3. Wehave no credible history of, transactions more re- 
mote than six thousand years from the present time. The 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Phenicians, 
have all laid claim to much higher antiquity; butin bring- 
ing these pretensions to the test, it is clearly manifest that 
they do not deserve the credit which they demand. Their 
chronology is so absurdly extended, as to exceed the bounds 
of probability, and to excite suspicion in respect of the 
facts themselves, which are the subjects of their calcula. 
tions, It has been stated, and rendered probable by the 
learned writers of the Universal History, in their account of 
the Tartars and Chinese, that a great part of China was 
very thinly® peopled so late asthe year before Christ six 
hundred and thirty seven, whenthe Scythians, under the 


conduct of Madyes, made an irruption into Upper Asia. 
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We have a singular fact to state, which will prove that 
their boasted antiquity really falls within the limits of the 
Mosaic chronology. For the evidence which we are about 
to produce, we are indebted to the discoveries of modern 
astronomy. ‘The Chinese have ever made a point of insert. 
ing in their calenders remarkable eclipses, or conjunctions 
of the planets, together with the name of that emperor, in 
whose reign they were observed. ‘To these events they 
have also affixed their own dates. ‘here is a very singular 
conjunction of the sun, moon, and several planets, recorded 
in their annals, as having taken place almost at the ver 
commencement of their remote history. ‘The far-famed 
Cassini, to ascertain the fact, calculated back, and deci. 
sively proved that such an extraordinary conjunction actu- 
ally did take place at China, on February the twenty-sixth, - 
two thousand and twelve years betore Christ. This falls 
four hundred years after the flood, and a little after the 
birth of Abraham. Here are two important facts ascer- 
tained— The one is, that the Chinese are an ancient nation, 
although perhaps not at.that timea very large one; and the 
other, that their pretensions to antiquity beyond that of 
Moses are unfounded: because this event, which they 
themselves represent as happening near the beginning of 
their immense calculations, falls tar within the history and 
chronology of the scriptures. 

The Egyptians pretended in like manner to possess an 
exact narration for some myriads of years. ‘Their imaccu- 
racy ig demonstrable from a plain matter of fact. They 
professed to preserve the records of other ancient nations as 
well as of their own; and their evident fallacy in relation to 
other empires, marks the dependance which we ought to 
place in their history respecting themselves; and proves 
that we should receive their calculations with great caution, 
and under considerable limitations. When Alexander ene 
tered with his victorious army into Egypt, the priests pro- 
fessed to shew him out of their sacred annals an account of 
the Macedonian and Persian empires through a period of 
eight thousand years: while it appears from the best histori- 
cal accounts, that the Persian empire was not then three 
hundred years old: nor had the Macedonian been tounded 
quite five centuries. In order to establish their chronology, 
they make their first kings, on their own calculations, reign 
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above twelve hundred years each; and for the same reason, 
the Assyrians make their monarchs reign above forty thoa- 
sand years. We might adduce a variety of similar instances 
of unbounded license in the pretensions of the Chaldeans, 
Phenicians, and some other nations, but it is unnecessary 
to pursue the enquiry farther. Such extravagance defeats 


its own purposes; since no dependance can be placed upon 
ea so chimerical. 


4. Weare able to ascertain the periods when the most 
useful arts and sciences were invented; which could not be 
done with certainty, had the world been eternal, because 
many of them would have been involved and buried in the 
mist of extreme antiquity. Mark the progress of science. 
Observe how soon it arrives at the perfection of which it is 
capable! What elucidation the revolution of a few ages 
throws upon theories previously obscure! In the lapse of 
comparatively a very few years, the hand of time uncovers 
a fund of knowledge, which was veiled in perplexity and 
uncertainty. How many useful arts are invented, and how 
many interesting discoveries are made in the course of a 
single century! Calculate upon the most tardy progress of 
the arts imaginable, and determine whether those of which 
we are now in possession are at all equal to that which we 
might reasonably expect, if the world had been eternal, 
and if human genius and industry had been gradually, how. 
ever slowly, penetrating the darkness, and dispersing the 
cloud of ignorance? If it be urged that floods, and fires, 
and wars, with ten thousand nameless hypothetical desola- 
tions, may have destroyed a multitude of useful inventions; 
we answer, that the number ot these must have been prodi- 
gious indeed, and absolutely inconceivable, to produce a 
devastation of the arts which should be able to counterba- 
lance the inventions of science, which on the supposition 
of the world’s eternity, might be expected. Nor could we 
with such facility determine the periods when these useful 
arts were discovered, if the chronology of the world really 
extended far beyond the Mosaic history. Admit that the 
world were twenty-thousand years old, we should necessa- 
tily be in uncertainty with regard to the rise of the most 
simple and useful i inventions, because of their extreme anti- 
quity. ‘The fact, onthe contrary, is simply this: that the 
necessaries and conveniences of lite, civilization and com 
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merce, the inventions of the arts ana sciences,.the letters 
which we use, the language which we speak, have all 
known originals, may all be traced back to their first au. 
thors, and these all fall far within the circle of six thousand 
years, while none are found to exceed it——no, not one. 

5. In the same manner we are able to trace the origin of 
different nations; which we could not do with certainty had 
the world been eternal. We can look back to the beginning 
of the greatest empires of the present day; and we can also 

mark the rise, the meridian splendor, and the decline of 
those which preceded them, till we arrive at a certain point 
beyond which we know nothing; and. this point extends to 
about the standard assigned in the Mosaic account of the 
creation. Should earthquakes and floods beagain pleaded 
as having destroyed nations as well as sciences, and thus 
reduced the world to a second infancy—if any had remained, 
we might naturally conclude that the most useful arts had 
been preserved, and that some wrecks of mighty tations 
would have survived the desolation, at least to tell the tale 
of woe to succeeding generations. But a system begins to 
be in danger, when those who maintain it are reduced to 
the necessity of supposing things which might, or might 
not, happen—where probabilities are against them—and 
when, it their arguments are admitted, the slender causes 
they assign, are in themselves inadequate to the production 
of effects so extensive as they wish to establish. 

6. lt may be necessary to notice a modern objection which 
has been urged against the Mcraic chronology, and which 
is designed to prove, that it the world be not eternal, it may 
still claim a much higher antiquity than is allowed in the 
Bible. lt 1s in substance as tellows: 

“In pits or openings of ground in the neighborhood of 
Vesuvius and Afina, beds of lava have been aiscovered at 
considerable depths below each other; and these, in some 
places, are covered with successive strata of vegetable mould. 
‘lL hese different strata have proceeded, it is said, from an 
equal number cf irruptions trom the mountain. ‘len of 
twelve successive strata overlaid with soil, have been disco- 
vered in the bowels of the earth; and itis strongly asserted, 
that ty cigging deeper many more might be found. it 1s as. 

sunied that @ thousana years atleast are necessary to the pro- 
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duction of a soil sufficient for the nourishment and growth 
of vegetables upon these volcanic lavas. If this be granted, 
and *w lve such strata have been discovered, the antiquity 
of the earth 1s immediately swelled to, at least, twelve thou- 
sand years; which is more than double the Mosaic chrono. 
logy. This, then, is the point upon which the whole con- 
troversy turas; atd the answers that have been given to 
this objection may be laid down in the following order: 

1. [tis granted by those who have written upon this sub- 
ject, that some lavas are very solid, and others much less 
so. [he one, of course. resists the operations of time much 
longer than the other. This also is admitted. 

2. They have not determined of which sort the lavas in 
question are, which isa material enquiry: since, if a thoue 
sand years were required for the more solid, a much less 
time would be necessary for the farinaceous. 

3. Soil gradually increases by decayed vegetables, and 
the sediments of snows and rain: the thickness or thinness 
of the soil must therefore determine whether a greater or jess 
time has been employed in the accumulation: bur these wri- 
ters have not informed us of the dimensions of these sub- 
terraneous vegetable strata—another material circumstance 
in the calculation. 

4. Volcanic ashes and muddy water are sometimes thrown : 
out, designed, as it should seem, by nature, to repair the : a 
sterility occasioned by the lava; and these ought to be taken 
into the account, as materially assisting quickness of vege- | 
tative soil. . | 

5. They have, however, furnished us with the following | 
fact—The town of Herculaneum was destroyed by an irrup- 
tion in the ninety-seventh year of the Christian era. ‘ There 
are evident marks, that the matter of six irruptions,’ say 
they, ‘has taken its course over Herculaneum; tor each of 
the six strata of lava is covered with a vein of good soil.’— 

Here then, we have their own authority for six strata of 
good soil accumulated in less than seventeen hundred yea's; 
which, supposing them of equal thickness, instead of a thou- 
sand years, leaves us not three hundred tor the production | 
ot each.’”’ e; 
At best, then, this objection is.hypothetical merely; and 
upon the testimony of the objectors, a thousand years arc 
nut only unnecessary to the production of such strata, but 
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six of them have actually been formed in less than seventeen 
hundred years, or less than three hundred for each: and we, 
therefore, see no solid reason to induce us to sacrifice the 
chronology of Moses, to the uncertain doctrine of vegetable 
Strata. 

We produce only one other consideration against the opi. 
nion of the world’s eternity; and that appears to us of very 
great importance: 

6. If the world is eternal, how has the tradition of its 
beginning every where prevailed, although under different 
forms, among nations both barbarous and civilized? We 
leave the skeptic who disputes the Mosaic history,.and the 
philosopher, who asserts the eternity of the world, to an. 
swer this enquiry—it is not ovr business. ‘The fact cannot 
be denied. Not only is it to be found among the refined na. 
tions of antiquity, but barbarians who then chased, and 
savages who still pursue, the wild and brute inhabitants of 
their own inaccessible forests, had, and yet have, some tra- 
dition of the creation of all things. It 1s not merely in Eng. 
land’s metropolis, that infidelity is encountered with the his- 
tory of the beginning of the world; traditions of it are to 
be met withon the plains of Indostan, on,the banks of the 
Ganges, and among every tribe and every nation, from the 
line of the equator to the circle of both the poles. It forms a 
part of every religion in the known world, Every country, 
although, perhaps, claiming an antiquity higher than we 
allow, and supposing the worid to have been produced by 
chance, does nevertheless admit that it had a beginning. 
This was the universal doctrine of the heathen world; ex- 
cepting that some of their philosophers, fromthe love of no- 
velty, or the pride of distinction, disavowed the public sen- 


. timent. Jt was the common faith of all the nations, ‘and 


remains so. We appeal to the Phenician histories, to the 
Indians, and to the Egyptians. We read it in Linus, 
Hesiod, in Orpheus, in Aratus, in Thales, and in a variety 
of Greek writers too large to lay before you; all of whom 
enibrace the idea that the world was created, and not etet- 
nal. From these, the Romans borrowed the same doctrines. 
Ovid, who closely transcribed these opinions trom the 
Greeks, has given a long and eloquent description of the 
formation of the heavens and tiie earth, and its several inha 
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bitants. We repeat our question, how was it possible for 
the tradition of a beginning to the world to be so univer- 
sally prevalent, and so universally received, through every 
age, if it were indeed eternal? 


(To be continued.) 
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SHORT COMMENT ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Gop will be addressed with filial tenderness as Father; 
Father of all men, even of our enemies. May that name of 
Father make an awful inwpression on our spirits, to look on 
him with love and infihiteMebect, and shew by our conduct 
what a Father we are related to; that men, to whom God is 
become a Father by Jesus Christ, may appear in the eyes of 
angels, thrones and dominions, as beings who know what 
they are about. May righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, the marks of his kingdom, increase speedily, 
abundantly, universally. May his will, and whatever is cer- 
tainly and clearly according to his mind, be done by us with 
understanding, without hesitation, with cheerfulness, with 
constancy, and uniformly on earth, as it isin heaven. Let 
the dependance and trust of our hearts be on this rich and 
kind Father every day for our daily bread, and not on uncer 
tain riches; let it be our pleasure to be dependant on him, 
that his blessing be on our labors, and his. providence our 
hope, on which we cheerfully rely. May the sight and sense 
of our many failings incline us to forgive others as we wish 
to be forgiven; we have need of forgiveness; preserve us 
from the senseless rage of enmity and inveteracy, the most 
odious temper in the sight of God, most improper and in- 
consistent with the state of man; for if God did not forgive, 
no man could be saved; and.if we forgive not others, how 
can we expect him to forgive us?—for we are all children 
of one Father, and who will have peace and love rule all the 
family. May our spirit be humble, and sensible of its weak~ 
ness, that there may be no need of temptations and trials 
to shew us to ourselves. Let us own our need before God, 
and be strongly conscious of it, that our trust be not in our 
own selves, our own strength or acquisitions; but be con- 
stantly sensible that without him we cannot stand-upright. 
And may he keep us safe’ from evil, and rescue us from 
every snare and violence of the evil ene; from all the fruite 
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of our tempers or former bad habits; from every seduction 
or inclination to evil; from all evil of every kind; that we 
may live peaceably and happily under his government, for 
he shall rule over us. We will acknowledge, with joy, that 
he has power over us:—to him,be glory for ever and ever. 
































. Amen. 
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Qoery. 


DISSIPATION. 


Nort the jaws ef Charybdis, nor the: hoarse rocks of Scylla, 
Not all the feli danrers that Jurk in the deep, , 

Not the earthquike’s deep yawn, nor ihe voicano’s lava, 
Not pestilence’ breath, or the hurricane’s sweep: 


Not all the dread monsters that live through creatlon— 
Have caused such destruction, such mis’ry and wo, 

As irom that arch pest of mankind, Dissip.Tion, 
‘Through the civiliz-d world incessantly flow. 


*Tis a vortex insatiate, on whose. giady bosom 
ihe victim is whirl'd, till his senses ate gove, 

Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason, 
He lends not one effort to ever return. 


Ah! view on its surface the ruins of gentus, 
The wreck of the scholar, the christiay, and friend! 
The learning, the wit, the graces that charmed us, 
In the mind drowning bowl meet a premature ends 


Ah! hear, drown’d in tears, the disconsolate mother, 
Lament the lost state of a favorite son— 

Hear the wife and the child, the sister and brother, 
Mourn a husband, a father, a brother undone. 
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ADVICE TO THE FAIR. 


*Tis not the ruby lip, and sparkling eye, 
Can raise a passion that shall never die; __ 
Beauty, the brighiest, is the frailest flow’r!— 
‘Yo what amounts its weak, tho’ boasted pow’r? 
Perhaps some giddy, thoughtless youth to warm, 
While bloom the graces of the lovely form: 
B:t, ah! how short the pride of beauty lasts, 
W hich ends with youth, and pain or sickness blasts! 


Be then advis’d betimes, ye young and fair, 
And let sublimer charms engage your care: 
With every grace of mind attempt to shine— 
With virtue, sense—wiih beauty, sweetness join. 
With these adorn’d, when beauty is no more, 
You stiil to charm shall havé the pleasing pow’r: 
And not a smile shall be bestow’d in vain, 
But lasting as your worth shall be your reign. 


